LEADING ARTICLES—July 20, 1923. 
AS WORKER SEES HIS WORLD 
OPPONENTS CHANGE FRONT 
SWEATSHOPS 

LABOR MUST PUSH MESSAGE 

THE MINNESOTA ELECTION 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the ‘‘We Don’t Patronize List’ 


of the San Francisco Labor Council. 


Members of La>or unions 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 


Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Black and White Cab Company 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Gorman & Bennett, Grove. 


E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Great Western Grocery Co., 2255 Clement, 


844 Clement, 500 Balboa, 1852 McAllister, 
901 Haight, 5451 Geary, 700 Ninth Ave., 


945 Cole. 


Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 
Martinez-Benicia Ferry Co. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 


Players’ Club. 
Regent Theatre. 


Schmidt Lithograph Co. 


Market Street R. R. 
United Cigar Stores. 
Yellow Cab Company 


All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 


Labor Council Directory 

Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 


quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label 


Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p. m. Headquarters telehone 
—Market 56. 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—224 
Guerrero. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings, 236 Van Ness Avenue, 

Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 
Baggage Messengers—Chas, Fohl, Secretary, 636 

Ashbury. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 
Labor Temple. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No. 24—Meets Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—112 Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet Ist and 8rd Mondays, 112 
Valencia. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, 
3rd Mondays in evening at 8:00. 1075 Mission. 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 109 
Jones. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Headquarters, 2923 16th. 

Bookbinders—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen No. 
Thursdays, 177 Capp. 

Bricklayers No. 1—Meet 
Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—John A. Martin, Secretary, 3546 
Nineteenth. Meet Ist Saturday, Labor Temple. 

Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
1st and 8rd Tuedays, Laurel Hall, Seventh 
and R. R. Ave. 

Carpenters No. 
Trades Temple. 

Carpenters No, 304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencta. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 

Casket Trimmers No. 94. 


125—Meet 3rd Monday, 


168—Meet Ist and 


T™—Meet 2nd and 4th 


Tuesdays, Building 


22—Meet Fridays, Building 
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Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Satur- 
days, Labor Temple, 

Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet 2nd and 
4th Thursdays, 8 p. m., California Hall, Turk 
and Polk. 

Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
218 Fourth St. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursday nights 
at 8:30, and 3rd Thursday afternoon at 2:30, 
580 Eddy. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Draftsmen—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen—268 Market. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. < 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Templo. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Valencia. 

Elevator Operators and Starters—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Federal Employees’ Union No. 1—Meet Ist Tues- 
day, Native Sons Hall; headquarters, 746 
Pacific Building. 

Federation of Teachers—Labor Temple. 

Felt and Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet 1st 
and 3rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


151—Thursdays, 112 


Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meets Wednesdays at 
166 Steuart. 

Furniture Handlers No, 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Fur Workers—273 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Glass Packers, Branch No, 45—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Saturiivs, Lahor Temple. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Buil:ling Trader Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple office hours 9 to 11 a. m. 

Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission. 

Horseshoers—Meet 8rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple 


Hospital Stewards and Nurses—E. N. Cummings, 
Secretary, 157 20th Ave. 


Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple, 


Iron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 5—Meet Ist 
and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco, 


Janitors—Meet Ist and 8rd Thursdays, 8 p. m.,; 
Labor Temple. 


Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers. No. 8—51I1 Phelan Bldg. 
Lithographers No. 1f—Room 156, 268 Market. © 
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Laundry Wagon Drivers—Mest 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 
Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple, Headquarters, Labor Temple. 
Letter Carriers—Meet Ist Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons Building. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Mailers—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
days, 10 Embarcadero, 

Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 
2nd and 4th Thursdays, 10 a. m., 109 Jones. 


Musicilans—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 
Newsboys’ Union No. 17,568—1254 Market, 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Pastemakers No. 10,567—Meet Last Saturday at 
442 Broadway. 

Pattern Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple. 

Photo Engravere No. 8—Meet Ist Monday, Labor 
Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


66—Meet Mondays, Building 


Labor 


Plasterers No. 
Trades Temple. 


Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Post office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights 
of Columbus Hall. 


Printing Pressmen and Assistants No. 
2nd Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—3300 16th. 


Railroad Boilermakers—Meet 2nd 
days, Labor Temple. 


Railroad Machinists—Meet 2nd and 
days, Labor Temple. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, § p. m., 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Refail Delivecy Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
‘Thursdays, Jabor Temple. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 
Dp. m., 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 113 
Steuart, 


24—Meet 


and 4th Fri- 


4th Thurs- 


San Francisco 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 


Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursday at Labor Temple, 


Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Red Men’s Halli, 16th St. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 
224 Guerrero. 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Stationary Firemen—Meet 1st and 8d Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—268 Market. 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet lst and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2nd Sun- 
day, Labor Temple, 


Stove Mounters No. 63. 


Street Railway Employees, Div. 618—Meet 3nd 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 


Tailora No. 80—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 
Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple, 


Theatrical Employees—Meet 1st and 3rd Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3rd Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. Miss M. Kerrigan, Secretary, 
290 Fremont. 


Trackmen No, 687—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Typographical No, 21—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 


United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Waiters No. 30—Meet every Wednesday, 3 p. m., 
except last Wednesday in month, when the 
meeting is at 8:30 p. m., at 1256 Market. 

Water Workers—Meet 1st Monday, Labor Temple. 

Waitresses—Meet Wednesdays, 1075 Mission. 


Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 

Watehmen—Meet $rd Thursday, 8 p, m, Labor 
Temple. Emmet Counthan, 106 Bosworth. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


104—Meet Tuesdays, 
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Steel magnates promise to end 12-hour day in 
letter to President Harding. 

President Gompers of the American Federation 
of Labor declares that promises of the steel manu- 
facturers to abolish 12-hour day will “bring little 
comfort to the men in the steel mills.” Judge 
Gary’s statement means that he will end the 12- 
hour day when he can get unlimited immigration 
or when another depression creates a surplus of 
workers, said Mr. Gompers. 

Federated Farmer-Labor party, with a platform 
drawn up under the leadership of the Workers’ 
Party of America, is organized at Chicago. 
Farmer-Labor party refused to participate, stat- 
ing the principles of the platform were too radical. 

Investigation at scene of fatal wreck of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., elevated train reveals inner guard tim- 
bers were lacking at spot where train plunged to 
street. 

New South Wales, Australia, fixes living wage 
for adult unskilled male laborers at $18.96 a week 
and for adult women at $9.60 a week. 

Federal Coal Trade Commission urges Govern- 
ment regulation 6f anthracite coal industry and 
full control in emergency. Interest of public de; 
clared to be paramount in coal production. 

T. W. Higginbotham, whipping boss, found 
guilty of the murder of Martin Tabert, the North 
Dakota man whose death in a convict camp re- 
sulted in the abolishment of whipping convicts in 
Florida. 

New Jersey State Department of Labor begins 
a state-wide crusade against sweat shops, follow- 
ing exposure of sweat shops in Jersey City and 
other cities which resulted from an investigation 
in which organized labor took a leading part. 

Anthracite Operators’ Association formally 
abandons the 12-hour workday as “incompatible 
with American standards.” The change will affect 
about 5000 workers, 

Twenty centavos, or ten cents in American 
money is what the Indian workers of the Coixtla- 
huaca district, State of Oaxaca, earn in a 12-hour 
day, according to a report submitted to the De- 
partment of Industry and Commerce in Mexico 
City. 

Railway Brotherhood chiefs representing all 
trainmen and conductors west of the Mississippi 
meet in Chicago to discuss the advisability of 
demanding higher pay. Similar meetings will 
soon be held for the Eastern and Southern dis- 
tricts. 


President Gompers of the American Federation 
of Labor declares that the United States Coal 
Commission’s proposal for dealing with strikes 
“leads one to believe that it could hardly have 
been better calculated to win the Administration 
the support of the operators.” 


Peter J. Brady, president of the Federation 
Bank of New York, a union labor institution, an- 
nounces that the bank has been admitted to the 
Federal Reserve System. 


Warning to migratory laborers and particu- 
larly to negroes from the South not to go to 
Cleveland for employment is issued by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Officials of the Pennsylvania Railroad sched- 
uled to appear at a hearing of the United States 
Railroad Labor Board involving the recognition 
by the railroad of the conference committee of 
the Order of Railway Telegraphers, fail to appear. 


The Official Journal of the San Francisco Labor Council 


No. 25 


As Worker Sees His World 


Twenty-seven members of the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World are convicted in Los Angeles on 
an indictment charging criminal syndicalism. The 
defendants were charged with having circulated 
I. W. W. literature during a recent strike of long- 
shoremen, in violation of California’s syndicalism 
act. 

Leaders of the British Labor party declare 
there is danger of war between Great Britain and 
France. 

Wheat falls below $1 to lowest July price since 
1914. Government reports indicate a big wheat 
crop this year. 

French Parliament ratifies Washington naval 
limitation treaty and four power Pacific accord. 

Pennsylvania mine owners accused of peonage. 
Two victims charge they were lashed by woman 
“whipping boss” in mine at Turtle Creek. 

Twelve-hour day will end in many departments 
of the steel mills before the end of the year, James 
A. Campbell, president of the Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Company, declares. 

Italian Department of Immigration has received 
450,000 applications from Italian citizens desiring 
to emigrate to the United States, 

United States District Court at Chicago makes 
permanent the temporary injunction obtained last 
October by Attorney General Daugherty against 
the striking railroad shopmen. 

Great Britain demands that occupation of the 
Ruhr be ended and that the allies fix a fair 
amount for reparations and make Germany pay it. 

————<— 
SWEAT SHOPS. 
By International Labor News Service. 

To organized labor is due a major share of the 
credit for the exposure of sweat-shop conditions 
which has aroused the state and resulted in a state 
wide war on sweat shops in New Jersey. 

So startling have been the conditions revealed 
by the investigation, begun by representatives of 
organized labor, that other states in the East are 
investigating and are finding that New Jersey is 
not the only state where sweat shops flourish. 

Horrible conditions existing in New Jersey 
sweatshops were first brought to the attention of 
organized labor by the National Child Welfare 
Committee. The unions lost no time in acting 
and Mrs. Nellie Smith, an officer of the Jersey 
City School Teachers’ Union, T. M. Brandle, 
president of the Hudson County Building Trades 
Council, and Charles J. Jennings, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Joint Council of Hudson County In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers, conferred with Mayor 
Hague of Jersey City and told him that the sweat 
shops must be driven from the city. The union 
representatives also informed the Mayor that the 
State Labor Department had failed to eliminate 
the sweat shops. 

Mayor Orders Drive. 

After hearing the committee, Mayor Hague 
called in his chief health inspector and instructed 
him that he was to act under the direction of Mrs. 
Smith in a campaign to close the sweat shops. 
He further directed that the school nurses and 
the Board of Health doctors be used in the in- 
vestigation and campaign. 

Already more than a thousand sweat shops, 
employing little children at a mere pittance, have 
been found in Jersey City and closed. Proprietors 


of several convicted of employing child labor have 
been fined and sentenced to prison, 

It has been found that thousands of manufac- 
turers of clothing and other goods have been 
“farming out” work to be done by women and 


children in their own homes, The manufacturers 
have paid no attention to the conditions under 
which the work was done and in many cases the 
women and children have worked under vile sani- 


_ tary conditions. 


Powder puffs used by women on their faces 
have been made under conditions that are a men- 
ace to the health of the users. Paper food con- 
tainers, dolls’ dresses and clothes for men, women 


and children have been sent into unsanitary homes 
for finishing. 


Investigation Spreads. 

From Jersey City the investigation spread 
through Hudson County and other parts of New 
Jersey, with the result that the State Department 
of Labor has been forced to begin an anti-sweat 
shop crusade. Every available inspector is now 
working to drive sweat shops from the state. 
The aim of the campaign is to put an end to child 
slavery in home workshops -and to protect the 
general public from the dangers of using articles 
manufactured in unsanitary surroundings and 
subject to contamination by germs of disease. 

Representatives of organized labor believe that 
the investigation will reveal more that 5000 sweat 
shops in the state. They are proud of the lead 
taken by the unions in the fight to end the evil 
and point out that Mrs. Smith, who has taken 
a chief part in the campaign, was appointed to 
her present position, that of vocational guidance 
counsellor under the Jersey City Board of Educa- 
tion, at the demand of organized labor. The 
position was created for the purpose of seeing 
that boys and girls who are under sixteen years 
of age and are starting out to work are properly 
employed, 

—__—_g—______ 


In modern industry it has become pretty much 
the rule that the managers are hired men and 
they are more intersted, in order to make a 
showing for themselves, in the accumulation of 
dividends for stockholders than any other thing. 
The rights and welfare of the workers are mat- 
ters of secondary consideration and are then 
only taken into account when it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary in order to avoid serious diffi- 
culty. The Steel Trust presents a typical instance 
of this state of affairs. The twelve-hour day is 
maintained in the interest of dividends for stock- 
holders in spite of the fact that the workers who 
make the dividends possible are degraded to such 
an extent that they cannot be good American 
citizens or maintain American standards of life, 
and as a consequence the country itself suffers. 
This, however, is no concern to the managers 
who impose the inhumane hours of work. They 
do not care anything about the welfare of the 
country so long as they and those who employ 
them are not interfered with in a forceful way. 
Mere pressure of public opinion is nothing to 
them and they will ignore it until it becomes 
apparent that something stronger is to be used. 
That time has just about arrived. The country 
cannot afford to wait much longer for the greedy 
managers of this institution to act in a civilized 
and humane manner toward their employees. 
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OPPONENTS CHANGE FRONT. 

The Socialist party has made a complete about- 
face from its attacks on the American Federation 
of Labor non-partisan political policy. 

It now acknowledges that the trade unions are 
not interested in a national labor party. 

For years the Socialist party has condemned the 
American Federation of Labor and its officials 
because of the trade union political non-partisan 
policy. President Gompers, especially, has been 
the target for charges of all descriptions. No 
other man in the American labor movement has 
been so bitterly assailed. 

The attempts of the Socialist party to force a 
change of viewpoint in the unions has brought 
more dissension and hard feeling in the ranks of 
the workers than any other issue. 

The Socialist party’s new position is the result 
of a refusal to attend a convention called by the 
farmer-labor party in Chicago the first week m 
July. In declining the invitation, the Socialist 
party referred the matter to a committee, which 
wrote the farmer-laborites: 

“Is there reason to believe that a sufficient num- 
ber of powerful national and international unions 
favor independent political action at the present 
time? We wish that we could answer this ques- 
tion in the affirmative Candor compels us to ad- 
mit that, while there are evidences of widespread 
discontent with the parties of capitalism 
within the ranks of organized labor, comparatively 
few of the great trade unions are yet ready to 
take the decisive step of launching a working- 
class party on a national scale.” 

Here is a confession that 20 years’ campaign of 
“education” within the unions has failed, and that 
recriminations, libels and accusations have had 
absolutely no effect on trade union policy or the 
judgment of trade unionists, 

It is hardly possible to present a clearer state- 
ment of the collapse of the efforts of the Social- 
ist party, which now, after years of turmoil in- 
side the unions, “Candor compels us to 
admit” that ‘“compartively few of the great 
unions” are interested in a national labor party 

The Socialist party now indicates that it is at 
last awake to public opinion and changed public 
policy. Their own party—or what is left of it— 
is now adopting the American Federation of 
Labor policy in certain localities. 

The new position of the Socialist party almost 
makes a unanimous thought in this country that 
the day of political parties, rigidly bound by 
dogma and iron discipline, has disappeared. 

For years the trade union movement urged an 
independent ballot when other forces, blinded by 
partisanship, would lure voters to their various 
political camps. | 

Today no intelligent voter professes unyielding 
allegiance to a political party. The American 
Federation of Labor policy, scorned up to within 
a few years ago, is now recognized as a national 
characteristic that will become more marked with 
time. 

And propaganda methods of the 
American Federation of Labor are being adopted. 
Railroad and other corporations that charged 
organized labor with “attempting to coerce law- 
makers” are now urging their stockholders to 
write these lawmakers to favor certain legislation. 

On every side is a loosening of party ties and 
party discipline—the first essential for party suc- 
cess. And in this breaking down of the party 
spirit, and the resultant weakening of political 
parties, is seen the establishment of an independ- 
ence and an intelligence that mean a higher stand- 
ard of citizenship. 

The tendency of the times vindicates the non- 
partisan political policy of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

The Socialist party has finally accepted what 
has long been apparent to observing citizens. 
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WANTS TWELVE-HOUR DAY. 

Because certain unskilled callings in the dredg- 
ing service is not mentioned in the Federal eight- 
hour law, some one at Rockford, Ill, has issued 
an order that these workers be placed on a 12- 
hour day. Dredging crews that were affected 
ceased work and_ substitutes were secured 
from Dubuque, but they refused to work when 
they became acquainted with conditions. 

The 12-hour order provided that “each towboat, 
dredge, drill boat and derrick boat in the district 
will be manned with a double crew, each crew to 
be on a 12-hour basis.” 

The order applies to the crew, but not to em- 
ployees who are specifically mentioned in the law. 
To comply with the law in the case of the skilled 
workers, an extra of each of these crafts was to 
be employed. 

“Whether the government is officially back of 
this move, or whether it is just an attempt on the 
part of some petty office holder to enforce his 
individual desires upon the men under him, we 
are unable to learn at this time,” says the Tri-City 
Labor Review. 

“Just imagine the inconsistency of an order 
specifying that certain members of a towboat, 
dredge, etc., must be put on an eight-hour basis, 
as the law particularly specifies that they shall 
not work more than eight hours, while at the 
same time other government employees on the 
same boat have their hours increased to 12 per 
day in an attempt to take advantage of a tech- 
nicality in the wording of a law which failed to 
state the names and classifications of each and 
every worker employed on a government boat.” 

—————_@&__—___—_- 
EMPLOYEES WANTED. 

There is a constant demand for competent and 
experienced employees in the offices of the Com- 
pensation Insurance Fund in the State Building 
in San Francisco. These positions are filled from 
lists prepared by the State Civil Service Commis- 
sion, said lists being made up after interviewing 
applicants who present themselves for the various 
positions. There is a wide variety of positions 
as well as of salaries—ranging from Claim Inves- 


tigator at $125-$175 per month to Medical 
Director at $600 per month, 
Among other postiions for which applicants 


are desired and the salaries paid for them are the 
following: 


Chief: Mibcaminer, %x-e aii eons wanes $100-$190 
Superintendent of Claims and Asst...... 200- 375 
Pay Roll Auditors, Junior and Senior... 110- 275 
Special) (Nvents, sa. yaw ecurs serene cnc 150- 190 
Superintendent of Underwriting........ 200- 275 
Stahisticiaioc) Voces tera binicacnr ee scr he ¢ 200- 275 
Safety Engineer and Inspector......... 135- 190 
Nurse and Medical Secretary........... 90- 125 
District Medical Director.............. 275- 400 
Assistant: ‘Secretary c..40..4.0e6 cans e oe 300- 375 
Secretary: ~ (...t estonia at asin os aise tee 350- 450 


Applicants must have knowledge of Workman’s 
Compensation Laws and must have had experi: 
ence in compensation insurance work. A request 
addressed to the Civil Service Commission, Forum 
Building, Sacramento, California, will bring full 
information. No written tests will be given for 
any of the positions. 

-—— - —-— & 
SHOW THEY HAVE “BRASS.” 

Waterbury, conn., rents for ‘community homes” 
built by the Scovil Manufacturing Company have 
been advanced $5 a month. Tenants have been 
told that “high taxes” are responsible. 

The houses were built by the company when 
war prosperity caused a housing shortage and 
when the government was paying the profits. 
Now the tenants will take the place of Uncle Sam. 

Se Se 

To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unions. 


Industrial despotism touches life more .inti- 
mately than state despotism. Fly the Union Label 
as your banner. 
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SUITS TO MEASURE 


UNION MADE 


CREDIT 
HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 Mission Street 


YOU CAN’T BEAT NEWMAN’S LOW PRICES 
AND EASY TERMS 


FURNITURE RUGS STOVES CARPETS 
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CROCKERY SILVERWARE 
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GLOAT AT REDS’ ACTIVITY. 

In an attack on President Gompers, which it 
labels “advice,” the Boston News Bureau can not 
conceal its jubilation that revolutionists are at- 
tempting to destroy the trade unions. 

The news bureau is a spokesinan for big biz. 
Its “advice” is the stereotyped citizens’ alliance 
harangue that has been worn threadbare the past 
25 years by anti-unionists. 

Its only claim to public attention is this care- 
fully worded notice to revolutionists that the Tory 
element is in sympathy with their attack on the 
trade unions: 

“Perhaps it is too late for you to change, 
Mr. Gompers. But the final estimate of your 
career will be cast in about this mould. And 
we fear that ere long the great Federation, which 
you have created, and to which you have given 
more than two score years of thought and toil, 
will have to face the most bitter struggle of its 
existence, for the ‘reds,’ the extreme radicals, are 
planning a tremendous effort to take possession 
of it in the near future.” 

—————— 


GOOD POSITIONS OPEN. 

Vacancies in the position of business manager 
at the Mendocino and Stockton State Hospitals 
make it necesasry for the State Department of 
Institutions to fill such vacancies at an early date 

Business managers for these institutions will be 
selected from a list of experienced, capable men, 
who are previously selected by the State Civil 
Service Commission. The positions pay from $150 
to $300 a month with complete maintenance, in- 
cluding provision for wife and minor children. 
Applicants must have thorough knowledge of 
modern business methods, farm management, and 
the purchase and distribution of supplies. Also, 
they must have knowledge of the supervision of 
the mechanical and culinary departments, build- 
ing construction, and bookkeeping and accounts. 

Applications should be filed at once with the 
State Civil Service Commission, Forum Building, 
Sacramento, which Commission will furnish com- 
plete information upon request. 


& —— 


PROFITS IN EQUIPMENT. 

Reports by railroad equipment companies show 
why these concerns are urging stockholders to 
call on Congress to “leave the railroads alone.” 

Profits for the first half of 1923 have been 
unusually large, and prospects are bright for a 
continuance of this condition if Congress makes 
no change in the free hand railroads have of 
paying for their equipment to companies with 


whom the directors are interlocked. 


Locomotive companies have been especially 
benefited because of the shopmen’s strike, and 
the three leading locomotive concerns, Baldwin, 
American and Lima, have been operating to ca- 
pacity. 

All of the equipment companies report large 
earnings, after dividends, depreciation, and taxes 
have been paid. 


> 
SAY “ELECTION” IS JOKE. 


Just before the Railroad Labor Board censured 
the Pennsylvania Railroad for dictating who shall 
represent its employees, the railroad held an elec- 
tion for its company “union.” 

The proceedings were considered a joke by 
many shopmen, who were forced by foremen and 
straw bosses to vote for committeemen that the 
railroad stamped “O. K.” 

Some of the more venturesome shop men de- 
nounced the “election” and the whole scheme of 
the railroad to control employees’ representatives 

The railroad labor board’s censure is considered 
the final blow to the railroad’s duplicity and its 
long and expensive campaign to convince the 
workers and the public that its scheme is truly 
representative. 


LABOR MUST PUSH MESSAGE. 
By International Labor News Service. 

Organized labor should lose no opportunity to 
advertise itself. 

Women members of the workman’s family must 
be shown the benefits of trade unionism. 

Many workers remain outside the ranks of the 
unions because they are not well informed on 
organized labor’s aims. 

Disinclination of the average person to go out 
of his way to investigate an unfamiliar thing is 
a big factor in preventing more rapid growth of 
the unions. Organized labor must take its mes- 
sage to the worker, not wait for the worker to 
show interest. 

These are some of the points made by J. A. 
Cartier, a member of Painters’ Local 898, Grand 
Forks, N. D., in a letter to President Gompers of 
the American Federation of Labor. Mr. Cartier’s 
letter is particularly interesting, as he has made 
a study of why more workers do not join the 
unions. Having been a member of organized 
labor only three years, he remembers how he 
felt about unionism and so senses the feeling of 
the non-unionist better than the man who has 
been a union member so long that he has forgot- 
ten he was ever outside the union fold. Mr. Car- 
tier writes: 

“My membership in the union of my craft dates 
from January 1, 1920. I would have joined the 
organization long before that date if I had known 
how a membership could be obtained. I make 
this statement to throw light on my belief that 
the facilities for joining are not sufficiently 
brought to the attention of the workingman. I 
urge that something be done about this and offer 
the suggestion that a mailing list of all working 
men and women be requested from the central 
bodies, who, with the help of the locals, could 
with a little effort obtain a very good mailing list 
to be used by the local executive board or com- 
mittees appointed for the task. Then literature 
advocating our cause could be mailed to workers 
within the unions to refresh their memories and 
rekindle their zeal and to workers who have heard 
of unionism but who have never been furnished 
information as to the procedure of joining a union 
and to whom and where to ask for membership. 

“The workers at large, not excepting union 
men, judging from my experience in advocating 
the cause of unionism, know little of the aims of 
organized labor. The literature sent into the 
homes direct would help union men to convince 
their wives that they were justified in being ab- 
sent from home to attend union meetings. 

“T have had many women, some of them wives 
of union men, argue that it was not necessary for 
their husbands to attend meetings, as it was bad 
enough that they were members of a union. 
Thanks to my perseverance, however, I have con- 
vinced them all that they were not fair in their 
expression toward the organizations which were 
fighting their cause so nobly with sacrifices of 
both money and effort. 

“T would also suggest that it is absolutely nec- 
essary that the fundamental principles of union- 
ism be constantly emphasized. The ritual should 
include the reading of the articles of the consti- 
tution and discussion of them for the benefit of 
those who through neglect or otherwise are not 
versed in the constitutions of their respective or- 
ganizations. This procedure would educate the 
members as to their purpose in organizing and 
aid the forming of sound conclusions.” 

———_——&_____—_ 


TOM DUFFY REAPPOINTED. 
Thomas J. Duffy, former president of the Na- 
tional Brotherhood of Operative Potters, has been 
reappointed a member of the Ohio State Indus- 
trial Commission by Governor Donahey. He has 


been continuously connected with the commission 
since 1911, 


WHIPPING BOSS GUILTY. 
Higginbotham, whipping boss at the Putnam 
lumber convict lease camp in Florida, has been 
found guilty of second degree murder in the death 
of young Martin Tabert, of North Dakota. He 
was sentenced to 20 years’ imprisonment and was 
then released on $10,000 bond pending appeal. 
The jury was out one hour and 20 minutes. 

The defense admitted the whipping, but con- 
tended that it was “within the law,” basing this 
on testimony that not more than 10 lashes were 
struck, which the regulations permitted at that 
time. The death of Tabert resulted in the abol- 
ishment of whipping and the dismissal from office 
of the sheriff and county judge of Leon County, 
who sentenced Tabert to jail for three months for 
riding a freight train. The sheriff admitted that 
he had an agreement with the Putnam Company 
to supply prisoners at $20 each. 

————@a__—————_— 
It is said a promise neglected is an untruth told. 


How about your promise to support the union 
label? 
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RED BUT NOT READ. 
From the Literary Digest. 

“We have no press,” say the Bolshevists in 
Russia; “all we have is an elaborate machinery 
for spoiling paper,” and the correspondent who 
quotes this confession adds that most of the So- 
viet journals are “printed on paper which even 
the Russian worker’s modest taste does not allow 
him to use for rolling up his cigarettes.” 

It was easy to exterminate the non-Communist 
press, we are told. Even though the Petrograd 
Day “changed its name consecutively to Midday, 
Evening, Midnight, and Night,” it “finally suc- 
cumbed” to tne “unequal game of hide and seek.” 
All private publications were finally suppressed. 
But it has been impossible, so far, to replace them 
with interesting, readable, and influential Soviet 
papers. In the New Statesman (London) the cor- 
respondent observes: 

“Large sums of money were assigned for the 
upkeep of these papers, but the difficulties became 
manifest from the outset. The intelligentsia, with 
few exceptions, stubbornly refused to lend itself 
to the work of writing for the new papers, and so 
the press was not only reduced to a mere mouth- 
piece of a small despotic group, but came to be 
produced by men who had neither the aptitude nor 
the necessary training for their task. Had bright- 
ness and talent not forsaken the new press, the 
reading public, failing anything else, might still 
have found some interest in it. 

“It should be borne in mind that the Russian 
people have never known an entirely free press. 
The history of the Russian press is, after all, to 
a great extent, the history of its censorship. But 
the dullness and crudeness of the Soviet press 
were so palpable that the people turned away 
from it in disgust. If the papers of Petrograd 
and Moscow are of a higher standard, it is be- 
cause they are in the hands of Bolsheviks, who 
in exile abroad or in secret in Russia had trained 
their pen to some degree of proficiency. But 
such men are rare, and the provincial press is 
left to men of low intelligence and inferior edu- 
cation. The Moscow Pravda itself gave a not 
untrue description of its contemporaries: ‘The 
provincial papers,’ it said, ‘are as like as two 
drops of water. Their very appearance, uniform 
and gray, inspires one with a sense of dullness. 
On opening such a paper, one finds in it some 
“high politics,’ a few foreign wireless messages 
and a couple of articles. The articles are regu- 
larly written by the same one or two writers, 
and the same stereotyped phrases and the same 
ideas are repeated ad nauseam.’ ” 

“Beneath criticism” is the phrase applied to 
an overwhelming majority of the provincial 
papers” by a circular in which the Russian Com- 
munist party urges that “energetic measures be 
taken to raise the status of the press.” Russia’s 
New Economic Policy, the compromise between 
Communism and Capitalism, has not had that 
effect, for— 
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“Like many other state industries, on the advent 
of the New Economic Policy, the press had to be 
thrown on its own resources. It fate was in the 
handes of the reading public, and the consequences 
did not take long to tell, for it still remained 
what it had always been—a colorless instrument 
of distasteful propaganda. It was not, however, 
totally forsaken by the Soviet government. In 
many districts compulsory subscriptions were 
forced from small traders and Communist party 
members; but evasions were wholesale, and the 
futility of the order soon became apparent. A 
measure which allowed the insertion of advertise- 
ments, although slightly more efficacious for a 
time, proved after a while equally useless. The 
losses of the papers began to increase at a tre- 
mendous rate. This decline was rapid and gen- 
eral; papers closed down one after another, not 
merely in outlying districts but in the large cen- 
ters, 

“At a meeting last autumn of the Central Bu- 
reau of Press Workers, a report was read show- 
ing the position of the Soviet press. On January 
1, 1922, it was stated, there had been 803 news- 
papers; in a space of seven months this number 
had been reduced to 299. The daily number of 
papers printed had been 2,661,000 in January; in 
August it was 993,000. 

“A slight revival was brought about in the win- 
ter months by the allocation of further subsidies. 
The total circulation of the Soviet press was 
raised to 1,300,000. What this expresses can be 
best judged by the fact that the circulation of 
one paper in pre-revolutionary days, the Moscow 
Ruskoije Slovo, exceeded 1,200,000. New en- 
deavors were made to interest the provincial and 
industrial workers and the Communists. Factory 
hands, for instance, were asked to send character 
sketches of their directors, the best sketch to re- 
ceive a money prize. The same principle was 
applied in the villages where Communists were 
to write of the doings of the peasants. But this 
practice had to be abandoned; for the murders of 
these factory and village correspondents became 
a regular occurrence, and the outrages extended 
to other Soviet journalists, two of the Pravda’s 
prominent correspondents losing their lives.” 

Many bombastic speeches enlivened last Feb- 
ruary’s congress. of Soviet journalists in the Mos- 
cow Kremlin, yet, as the New Statesman’s corre- 
spondent affirms, “the deepest pessimism pre- 
vailed.” The congress “clearly realized that, 
whatever resolutions were passed, they would not 
gain the ear of the Russian people.’ Meanwhile— 

“Tt is interesting to note that, parallel with the 
decline of the government press, tentative efforts 
were made to produce non-Communist papers, 
taking advantage of the New Economic Palicy; 
and despite the always increasing cost of produc- 
tion, this enterprise has begun to show signs of 
fruitful development. In the government of Sara- 
toff, of the total number of twenty Soviet news- 
papers only two or three had survived the autumn 
months, but the Voljanine at Khvalinsk, the Lutch 
at Volsk, and several others published on a co- 
operative basis, began to assert themselves. These 
papers devote their pages almost exclusively to 


local matters of economic or social import and 
are eagerly read by the people. 

“Difficulties are constantly being put in the way 
of such papers, yet those which avoid a conflict 
by refraining from dealing with political subjects 
are surviving. The extremists are uring the gov? 
ernment to put an end to the New Economic Pol- 
icy and to sweep away the new independent press, 
which they maintain is a dangerous weapon se- 
cretly directed against the dictatorship of the 
Communist party. The government, reluctant to 
throw over the New Economic Policy, has not 
satisfied the extremists’ demands with regard to 
the press. Unable to instil a new lease of life 
into its dying press it has so far contented itself 
with inflicting pin-pricks on the distasteful, if un- 
aggressive, rival.” 

———————_@_____—_ 


DID DAUGHERTY WRITE REPORT? 

Did Attorney General Daugherty write certain 
important portions of the Coal Commission’s re- 
port? 

A coal publication made this charge, which has 
been denied by the Attorney General and two 
members of the Coal Commission. At the wage 
conference between mine workers and mine own- 
ers in this city, the former presented a resolution 
that the charges be investigated, but the coal own- 
ers refused to concur. They said the denial of 
the two members of the Commission is sufficient, 
and that further action would involve the in- 
tegrity of the Commission. 

ee 


To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unions. 
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BY THE WAY. 
That American wage earners lose $500,000,000 
each year through the purchase of worthless stock, 
is the statement made by Management and Ad- 
ministration, an engineering magazine. 

One reason given is the cost of selling securities 
to those who have only a small amount to invest. 
The highest grade securities are marketed on 
a small margin, while the wilder the securities the 
bigger the margin allowed for selling. 

There ought to be a lesson somewhere in this 
story for workers; but it is probably best to let 
each pick out his own moral. Anyhow the fact 
seems to be that workers get a royal stinging 
when they go in for gambling on alleged sure 
things. 

Of course for every person that gets stung 
there is somebody that does the stinging, but 
merely crying about that isn’t going to save any- 
body’s money. 


Well, here’s news that'll make the parlor pinks 
gush all over the place. Russia is to have a con- 
stitution, with a parliament and everything. Great 
news! The propaganda mill has got a new record 
to play. 

But—it is stated pretty well down in the story 
that the central executive committee of the com- 
munist party will continue to be the real govern- 
ment. The rest is show stuff for sucker visitors 
and for gullible folks abroad who want to be 
fooled. 

It’s the same old dictatorship. 
string of beads. That’s all. 


Just a new 


The Farmer-Labor party went to Chicago and 
William Z. Foster and Ruthenberg went along 
just to be on hand in case they were wanted. 
They weren’t wanted, but they got inside anyhow 
and first thing the delegates knew a split had 
been engineered, with Foster, Ruthenberg & Co. 
forming a party of their own. 

Slowly it is being learned that the Foster- 
Ruthenberg crowd doesn’t go to places unless they 
expect to get something for communism, They 
formed a so-called federated farmer labor party, 
which is merely another communist organization. 

Why Ruthenberg wants to be secretary of an- 
other political party may be a mystery to some, 
but if he can gum up the works for somebody 
The freak fed- 
erated farmer labor party is just another com- 
munist party and it isn’t even well camouflaged. 


Gary says he is going to use Southern negroes 
in the steel mills in order to abolish the 12-hour 
day. He no doubt thinks he has found a new 
brand of slave labor for his furnaces. 

The last thing that occurs to the steel barons 
is to pay fair wages. Payment of fair wages on 
an eight-hour basis would have settled the steel 
problem long ago, but, gentlemen, there must be 
nothing put in the way of dividends. 


That enormous Steel Corporation surplus must 
keep piling up and the dividend checks must keep 
going out. 

Yes, by all means—until the workers organize 
and humanize the great steel industry. 

What a few workers of limited financial re- 
sources can do in the way of co-operative banking 
is shown by fifty employees of the Homestead 
Printing Company of Des Moines, Iowa. 

Starting with a capital stock of $850.50, the 
Homestead Savings and Loan Association, organ- 
ized last December by the printing company’s 
workers, has launched a miniature co-operative 
bank. It began with a capital of $170 raised by 
the employees themselves, and after paying all 
expenses for the past six months shows undivided 
profits of $70.43, loans totaling $1020, and $70.93 
cash on hand. In other words, it has turned over 


its funds so skillfully that it has loaned six times 
as much as the original capital subscribed. 
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The Homestead Savings and Loan Association 
is primarily a savings institution which everybody 
is welcome to join, although thus far shares have 
been sold only to members of organized labor. 
Cashier’s checks drawing 8 per cent interest per 
annum are issued on the basis of the notes of 
members, who can secure either personal emer- 
gency loans or short time credit for productive 
purposes. 


Paris evidently is not afraid to punish profiteers. 
Recently nine Parisian master bakers were con- 


| victed for shutting their doors in December in 


an effort to force the authorities to increase the 
price of bread. Two were sentenced to four 
months each and fined 1000 francs and seven were 
fined without imprisonment. Two were acquitted. 

Executives of American cities where profiteer- 
ing is rampant might well follow the example of 
Paris and actually do something toward punish- 
ing profiteers, instead of telling the newspapers 
what they are going to do in the sweet by and by. 
That “going to do” stuff doesn’t worry the 
profiteers in the least. 


That was a deserved wallop that Bishop Fran- 
cis J. McConnell, head of the Pittsburgh area of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, handed Judge 
Gary in a recent address. 

Bishop McConnell made a Spirited attack on 
the 12-hour day in the steel industry and declared 
that “capital needs a spirit, not the spirit of lip 
service which tells us what a fine book the Bible 
is, but a real service which recognizes in industry 
the ideals of justice and humanity of the Bible. 

The Bishop didn’t even mention Judge Gary 
but he evidently had in mind the Judge’s address 
when he told what a fine thing the 12-hour day 
is and how the workmen love it with their whole 
heart and soul. Then the Judge, who had just 
returned from a trip to Palestine, praised the 
Bible and urged a greater interest in religion. 

Bishop McConnell recognizes that “Faith with- 
out works is dead” and that it’s a bit incongruous 
to plead for religion and the Bible, while at the 
same time defending such a barbarous and anti- 
religious thing as the 12-hour workday. 


Some of the union-hating newspapers tried to 
stir up a big rumpus over a strike in a West 
Virginia mine, owned by the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers. 

They pretended to see in the trouble a fight in 
the ranks of organized labor and wrote all sorts 
of lurid tales about the walkout. While they 
were talking about the strike as if it was a thing 
of vast importance, the miners returned to work 
pending an investigation and report by a joint 
committee representing the Brotherhood and the 
United Mine Workers. The matter was soon ad- 
justed and the mines are to be unionized. And 
now the papers haven’t anything on which to 
base wild yarns of “war in union ranks.” Too 
bad! 

—_——&_____—_ 
FORTY-HOUR WEEK IN NEEDLE TRADE. 

The Bonnaz Embroidery Workers’ Union of 
New York has signed a 40-hour week with em- 
ployers, to take effect November 1 next. This 
is the second affiliate of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union to win what was looked 
upon a few years ago as an impossibility. 

The embroidery workers’ victory was possible 
after they presented a 100 per cent organization 
to employers. The agreement also provides that 
work shall be divided equally in slack seasons 
and that a conference board, to pass on trade 
problems, will be created by employers and em- 
ployed. There are to be 10 legal holidays during 
the year for which employees are to be paid with- 
out working. 
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If you see a fellow walking through the town 
With a hat unlike the kind that you prefer, 
You can take your little book and mark him down 

As a dangerous and dark adventurer. 

You must view with dark misgiving every soul 
that dares to tread 

In any path except the one by which your steps 
are led. 

For since your ways are always right, of course 
it must be true 

The foulest crime in all the list is difference from 
you! 

—Ted: Olson, in Forbes Magazine. 
> 


If you want to build up and strengthen the 
labor movement you should be a real trade union- 
ist, practicing trade union principles at all times, 
demanding the union label on all purchases and 
in every way possible directing your energies 
toward making conditions better for members of 
unions other than your own. Bread thus cast 
upon the waters will return a hundred fold. 

————_-@____—_ 

There are too many people in the world who 
talk about doing things and too few who really 
do them, It is so much easier to talk about 
getting results than it is to go and get them 
that the great majority of individuals take the 
easiest way. It requires work to become equipped 
to produce results and that is the reason we have 
so few who accomplish things worth while. Mere 
empty talk is of no value, but talk reinforced with 


intelligent action is a most valuable asset to any 
cause, 


—————_—@—____—__ 


Every day or so we now read in the daily 
papers of some prince looking for a job, and 
that is supposed to be news of interest to the 
people. Looking for a job may be an interesting 
and regrettable novelty for the prince, but there 
is nothing novel or objectionable about it to the 
great mass of the people of this or any other 
country. It is rather cheerful information, as a 
matter of fact, because it means that some former 
loafers are now to be put to producing something 
to sustain themselves, whereas they had formerly 
lived off the efforts of others. The world is mov- 
ing in the right direction in this regard even if 
things seem to be going to the dogs in other re- 
spects. It is better to read about a prince looking 
for a job than to hear that he is looking for some 
fool millionaire who has a daughter he is willing 
to pay a pauper prince for taking away from him. 


People in all sections of the country have been watching developments in the 
election in the State of Minnesota to fill the vacancy in the United States Senate 
created by the death of the late Knute Nelson because it would be a straw tending 


to show the direction of the wind as regards the political parties at the coming 
national election this fall. 


The Republican organization in Minnesota ironed out all differences and got 
solidly behind the present Governor of that State in an effort to be of assistance 
to the National Administration because of the fact that it is in a very ticklish 
position so far as control of the next Senate is concerned. It was hoped through 
the harmony thus promoted that the State could be reclaimed by the party in spite 
of the fact that Senator Kellogg, the Republican wheel-horse of the State, had 
been defeated last fall for re-election by the man indorsed by a farmer-labor com- 
bination. 

The same combination indorsed a farmer named Johnson for the Senate at 
the special election last Monday, and returns indicate that he was elected by a 
plurality of nearly 100,000 over his Republican opponent. The Democratic party 
also had a nominee in the field, but the result of the election shows very clearly 
that the Progressive forces lined up solidly behind Johnson in order to make sure 
the defeat of the stand-pat Republican who was pled 
Harding Administration and its policies. 

While we do not look upon the 1 


ged to the support of the 


‘esult of the Minnesota election as having 
any great significance so far as a permanent solidifying of the farmer-labor ele- 
ments is concerned, still the winning of the State for the second time by that 


combination will not have a tendency to encourage the political manipulators to 


disregard the desires of the American people to the same extent as during the 
past three years, and it will be very cheerful news to the progr 


essive elements of 
our population regardless of all other things. 


It shows beyond a doubt that the 
people are heartily sick of the administration that has been catering to the finan- 
cial interests from the day it took office up to the present time. It is true, of 


course, that President Harding, in a half-hearted way, endeavored during his 


present tour to say something on one or two occasions that might be construed 
as leaning slightly in the direction of the interests of the people rather than 


toward the financial interests, but the average citizen cannot these days be so 


easily fooled, and the voters in Minnesota made it clear to the world that the deep- 
rooted discontent with the way affairs have been going during the past few years 
could not be abated by the mere empty words of the President in hi 


s Montana 
speech. 


Farmer-labor combinations have been very successful during the past several 
years in the Middle West, having elected a Governor in Kansas, two United States 
Senators in Minnesota and one each in North and South Dakota. In the rock- 
ribbed Republican State of Iowa last fall a combination of the farmer and labor 
elements elected Senator Brookheart in spite of the scheming and manipulation 
ul machine, and they have done the same thing in a number of purely 
local elections in many parts of the middle West. There are those, of course, who 
are enthusiastic enough to view the situation with a strong hope that these results 
mean that there is to come into existence a third party based upon the same com- 
bination and one that will be powerful enough to elect a President at the next 
National election, but we do not take that view of it. 


of the politice 


The territory in which 
these combinations have succeeded constitutes but a very small part of the United 


States so far as population is concerned and it is also strictly an agricultural 


territory. The farmer has been hard pressed since the close of the war because 
he has had to sell his products at greatly reduced prices while paying high prices 
for everything he has had to buy. Under such circumstances it is not hard to 
understand why he has taken the turn in political affairs that these elections 
indicate, but he surely is an optimist who entertains the idea that he will continue 
on the present tack for any great length of time. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 
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When you wake in the morning if your first 
thought is, regularly of yourself it is a certainty 
that you are very selfish else you would occasion- 
ally have a first thought for some one else. Try 
yourself out on this, because in this day and agé, 
when selfishness seems to dominate the whole 
world, it is an important matter. 


The labor movement does not step backward. 
It is a forward looking, forward moving institu- 
tion and has no desire to look backward except 
to see how straight has been its course in order 
that it may regulate its future accordingly. The 
men of labor believe in hitching their wagon to 
a star and pulling with all their might to reach 
the goal. That is why the movement is always 
advancing. 


A writer in an Eastern magazine says that 
“super-taxes should be reduced to levels which 
will bring in the largest amount of taxes from 
those enjoying the highest incomes.” That is 
another way of frankly admitting that under pres- 
ent conditions those with large incomes are evad- 
ing, in one way or another, the payment of income 
tax. It does not speak very highly of the hon- 
esty of those who are always parading their 
patriotism before the humbler members of so- 
ciety, but then most of the people of this country 
have long understood that the great money getters 
are past masters in the art of tax dodging. The 
confession was unnecessary. 


The red brigade in Seattle went to the conven- 
tion of the Washington State Federation of Labor 
shouting loudly about how they were going to get 
that body to back the Seattle Labor Council in 
its fight with the American Federation of Labor. 
They kept up the noise until the vote was taken 
on their resolution, when it was found that they 
had been overwhelmingly defeated by the real 
trade unionists of the State of Washington who 
believe in American trade union principles rather 
than Soviet Russian policies. Whenever a real 
test comes the reds are beaten, but they still keep 
up their noise in the hope they will be able to 
fool some people into the notion that they amount 
to something. 


Opportunity is of no value to the individual who 
is not prepared to take advantage of it when it 
comes. If you are asleep when it comes to you 
in the full light of the day you cannot grasp it, 
nor are you justified in blaming fate for the 
situation, yet that is what nine out of ten failures 
do. They gaze upon the person who has grasped 
opportunity and declares the success due to luck. 
The man who spends his time in seeking pleas- 
ure while another closes himself up-in a room 
and studies to equip himself for the future has 
no right to expect to find himself in the end in 
as good a position as the latter. The world does 
not operate on that basis, and it is well that it 
does not. If success could be gained without 
effort it would be so common that no one would 
care for it. The world is full of individuals who 
expect something for nothing and who die 
failures because that is not possible as a rule. 
If one of them does now and then succeed in 
this respect some other individual has been 
cheated out of what rightly belongs to him. To 
produce or obtain a worth while thing requires 
effort and the person who is not willing to expend 
the effort properly should not have the thing 
coveted. No one can find fault with that doctrine. 


WIT AT RANDOM 
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Doctor—Put out your tongue—more than that 
—all of it. 
Child—But, doctor, I can’t. It’s fastened at the 
other end!—Le Rire (Paris). 


“So your husband has given up smoking. That 
needs a pretty strong will, doesn’t it?” 
“Well, I’ve got one!”—London Mail. 


“Mummy, is it lunch time yet?” 

“No, darling, not for another hour.” 

“Well, then, my tummy must be fast.’’—Pass- 
ing Show (London). 


This is the way to write a thoroughly angry 
business letter: 

“Sir—My typist, being a lady, can not take 
down what I think of you. I, being a gentleman, 
can not write it. You, being neither, can guess it 
all."—Brisbane Daily Mail. 


Elizabeth came to school one day in a state 
of supprest excitement. Going straight to the 
teacher’s desk, she exclaimed exultantly, “I’ve 
got a new little sister!” 

“How very nice,” replied the teacher. 

“Yes,” said Elizabeth, “but this is only a half- 
sister.” 

“Why, that doesn’t make any difference, does 
eee 

“No, but I never can understand where the 
other half is.’—Harper’s Magazine. 


The town council of a little German com- 
munity out in Indiana had assembled in a chapel 
preparatory to inspecting a proposed site for a 
new cemetery. As the weather was oppressively 
warm, they took off their coats. 

“One fellow,” suggested Herr Baum, “can stay 
behind and watch these coats.” 

“What’s the use?” demanded the mayor, “If 
we are all going out together, what’s the need of 
anybody to watch these clothes?”—Popular 
Magazine. 


A certain town had bought a new fire engine, 
and the superintendent, after gathering all his 
men together, suggested that an appropriate 
motto should be placed over the station. 

The thing was debated at some length and 
several suggestions were made. Finally one man 
rose and said: 

“I move the following motto: ‘May this fire 
engine be like all the old maids in our village— 
always ready, but never called for.’ ”—Tit-Bits. 


Two sisters—apparently all in all to each other 
—had lived together for many years. Then, 
when the one was ninety-eight and the other 
ninety-six, the elder died. The relative who 
undertook the task of breaking the painful news 
to the survivor feared the shock would be fatal 
to her. But the old lady bore up wonderfully. 
“Ah, well,” she replied, “now I suppose I shall 
be able to have my tea made as I like it.’—Royal 
Magazine. 


An old Southern planter met one of his former 
negroes whom he had not seen for a long time. 
“Well, well!” said the planter. “What are you 
doing now, Uncle Amos?” 

“T’s preachin’ of de gospel.” 

“What! You preaching?” 

“Yassah, marster, I’se a-preachin’,” 

“Well, well! Do you use notes?” 

“Nossuh. At de fust I use notes, but now I 
demands de cash.”—New Success. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AT THE RAILWAY STATION. 
“There is not much that I can do, 

For I’ve no money that’s quite my own!” 

Spoke up the pitying child— 

A little boy with a violin 
At the station before the train came in,— 
“But I can play my fiddle to you, 

And a nice one ’tis, and good in tone!” 

The man in the handcuffs smiled; 

The constable looked, and he smiled, too 

As the fiddle began to twang; 

And the man in the handcuffs suddenly sang 

Uproariously: 
“This life so free 
Is the thing for me!” 

And the constable smiled, and said no word, 
As if unconscious of what he heard; 

And so they went on till the train came in— 
The convict, and boy with the violin. 

—Thomas Hardy. 
———— 
LARKIN SPLITS IRISH WORKERS. 

James Larkin, Irish revolutionist, who was re- 
cently released from a New York penitentiary by 
Governor Smith, is up to his old tricks, according 
to British labor papers received at American Fed- 
eration of Labor headquarters. 

On his return to Dublin, Larkin headed a mob 
that seized the offices of the Irish Transport 
Workers, and as befits every revolutionist, as- 
sumed control of affairs, 

The Cotton Factory Times makes this com- 
ment on Larkin: 

“Jim Larkin, who has been in an American 
prison for some years, has returned to Ireland, 
and at once there is trouble in the ranks of the 
workers because of the dictatorial part he has 
assumed. Larkin’s weakness seems to be his be- 
lief that he is born to be obeyed by all with 
whom he comes in contact. We can not forget 
the insolent manner in which he interviewed the 
parliamentary committee of the British Trades 
Union Congress in the days of the Dublin strike, 
when the parliamentary committee was getting al! 
the food and money together and he was strut- 
ting about as a divinely appointed dictator. There 
is no room for such people in the trade union 
movement,” 


-~e 


“TIMES” TRYING TO ELECT MAN. 

The story is going the rounds that hundreds of 
yearly subscriptions being received by the Illus- 
trated Daily News, soom to be established in Los 
Angeles by Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., are ac- 
companied by ballots for Jacob Baum, designating 
him as the subscribers’ choice for membership on 
the board of managers of the new paper. 

Under the terms of Mr. Vanderbilt’s offer to 
subscribers, two members of the board of man- 
agers are to be elected by the yearly subscribers; 
he will appoint two, and these four will select the 
fifth member. + 

It is said Mr. Vanderbilt had his investigators 
“look up” the aforesaid Jacob Baum, who is being 
boosted as one of the board which will Manage 
the new morning paper, and the fact was revealed 
that Jacob is in the employ of the Los Angeles 
Times and is “close” to Harry Chandler, chief 
owner of that sheet. 

While Mr, Vanderbilt is a young man, he is 
not so child-like and simple to be asleep while 
Chandler plants a “Times” hireling in the Van- 
derbilt camp. But the fact cannot be denied that 
Harry is taking a keen interest in the new paper. 
—Los Angeles Citizen. 

—————~@Q____ 
METAL WORKERS GAIN. 

Portland, Me., sheet metal workers have 
secured a union-shop agreement that continues 
for one year, 
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Benj. F. Coffman, brief mention of whose death 
was made last week, was born in Dayton, Ohio, 
about 62 years ago. He died in this city Monday, 
July 9, 1923. The cause of his death was acute 
gastro entritis and acute pulmonary chronic 
myocarditis. He leaves to mourn his passing an 
aged father, Jas. W. Coffman, 95 years old, whose 
home is at Parker, Ore., two sister, Mrs. Mary E. 
Cartwright, Spokane Wash., and Mrs. Josephine 
Cramer, Parker, Ore. The latter sister, accom- 
panied by her ‘husband, arrived in this city last 
Thursday, July 12, to attend the funeral, which 
was conducted by Rev. Dugan from the funeral 
parlors of McBrearty & McCormick on Valencia 
street, after which the body was laid to rest in 
Cypress Lawn Cemetery. The pallbearers were 
old friends and chapel mates of Mr. Coffman 
from the Abbott-Brady chapel. Unknown to 
many of Mr. Coffman’s friends he was a graduate 
of a law college in Chicago, and it had been his 
intention to enter the practice of law with his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Cramer, but forsook the law 
practice of account of his health. Mr. Coffman 
had lost his wife in April of this year and that 
together with his chronic heart trouble was 
doubtless the cause of his untimely demise. He 
had been elected to the executive committee of 
No. 21, but had been unable to attend his duties 
on that committee, yet few of his friends knew 
of his illness and it was not until Tuesday noon 
that it became known that he had passed away. 
Mr. Coffman had worked in Chicago and other 
Eastern and Northern points and his passing 
will be a shock to his large number of friends 
here as well as in the East. 

Reading Clerk Alice Hawkes-Bernett spent a 
few days the past week visiting friends at Calis- 
toga. 

In order that members of No. 21 wishing to fill 
executive and elective committee positions may 
be better acquainted with the conduct of the 
union’s affairs, an amendment was passed at the 
meeting Sunday, requiring that all aspirants to 
elective offices shall have attended at least six 
regular meetings and shall have paid their dues 
before the 10th of each month for a period of one 
year previous to being eligible for nomination for 
the office to which they aspire. It is the hope of 
the sponsors of the amendment that it will be 
the means of getting a better attendance at the 
union’s meetings, and that aspirants for positions 
will take sufficient interest in their organization 
to be better qualified for the duties they seek. 

Monday morning’s Chronicle contained excel- 
lent pictures of the homes of three of the compos- 
ing room force of that estimable paper. The 
group picture reproduced likenesses of the homes 
of E. H. O’Donnell, linotype operator, 400 35th 
avenue; W. H. Forbes, proofreader, 211 Ninth 
avenue, and D. E. Coleman, linotype operator, 369 
21st avenue, 

Geo, A. Tracey has been re-appointed to the 
office of Civil Service Commissioner for the City 
and County of San Francisco for term of six 
years by Mayor Jas. Rolph. Mr. Tracey, who 
has been confined to the hospital for - several 
weeks, left Sunday, accompanied by his son, 
George, Jr., for the latter’s ranch near Willows, 
where he will spend some time visiting and re- 
cuperating. 

Leslie Priest, of the Peterson Linotype chapel, 
Chicago, who spent part of last week in this 
city the guest of friends, called to mind the fact 
that he worked in this city 40 years ago. He was 
a member of both the Examiner and Chronicle 
chapels while here years ago, and also recalled 
the fact that he worked at Crocker’s. When ap- 


plying for work at the latter plant he was asked 
whether he had a union card and upon answering 
in the affirmative was put to work setting small 


pica at 45c per thousand, while the “rat” alongside 
of him was given 45c for setting brevier leaded. 
Sailing for the man with a card 40 years ago was 
not as smooth as it has been in later years and 
some of the younger members do not realize the 
hardships the old-timers endured to make things 
easier for the membership at this time. Thanks 
to a changed condition, the Crocker plant is now 
one of our staunchest friends in San Francisco. 


Welcome news to many printers in San Fran- 
cisco is the announcement that Wobbers, Inc., 
have recently purchased a lot on the south side 
of Stevenson street, between Fifth and Sixth 
streets, on which they propose to erect a modern 
three-story printing plant to house their commer- 
cial printing business in addition to their new 
departments, consisting of catalog, book and 
poster printing. 

“Out of the way for ol’ Geo. Tucker,” champion 
whist player of Oakland, No 36. After “clean- 
ing” all the easy marks on this side of the bay 
he transferred his affections to Oakland, where 
he maintains office hours from 8 to 5 daily at 
812 Broadway, where he invites any of the local 
sharks who think they know the game to sit in 
for a few rounds. 

Louie Schmidt, Daily News Chapel, left this 
week for Huntington Lake, where he will spend 
a couple of weeks on vacation. Louie’s many 
friends intimate that there may be some other 
attractions than lake scenery which draws him 
to Southern California so frequently. Just.as well 
plead guilty, Louie. 

H. Meade of the Knight-Counihan chapel is 
enjoying a two weeks’ outing at Harbin Springs. 

Geo. Oman, Sr., has returned to Oakland after 
a six weeks’ vacation at his ranch near Mino, 
Mendocino County. While at the ranch he 
supervised the installation of a pumping plant 
for irrigation purposes. 

Benj. Schonhoff left Monday for Coalinga, 
where he will spend a couple of weeks visiting a 
sister. 

E. C. Stevens, formerly with the Mergenthaler 
branch in this city, has opened a restaurant in 
Berkeley. 

Geo. Thomson of the Knight-Counihan chapel, 
is enjoying a short vacation visiting in Sacra- 
mento, 

Dave Beatty, the genial secretary of No. 36, 
Oakland, accompanied his good wife to Big 


” 


Basin Park in the family auto, where Mrs. Beatty 
will enjoy the beauties of nature for a few weeks. 

Eugene Maclean, former publisher of the 
Daily News in this city, is now publisher of 
Hearst’s Syracuse Evening Telegram and Sunday 
American and the Rochester Evening Journal. 
If Mr. Maclean has his way in Syracuse, the print- 
ing fraternity of the Eastern city need fear noth- 
ing worse than a fair deal in negotiations with 
Mr. Maclean. Always willing to listen to the 
troubles of an employee, Mr. Maclean proved a 
friend to the employees of the Daily News. 

Delegate Nye, who will represent San Jose at 
the Atlanta convention, was in San Francisco 
Sunday visiting the delegates from the Golden 
Gate and friends generally. Mr. Nye will likely 
prove to be one of the youngest delegates at the 
convention. 


A. F. Moore, ex-delegate from Seattle, 1911, 
and G, H. Knell, ex-delegate from San Francisco, 
1922, left Friday of this week for Bakersfield, 
where they will join Delegate D. G. Gallop from 
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the latter city, and the three will proceed at once 
to hit the flivver trail for the Atlanta convention. 
These three old war-horses expect to go to the 
convention by the southwestern route and return 
via Chicago. Mr. Moore will attempt to inter- 
est the membership en route and the delegates at 
Atlanta in a proposition which he calls “rota- 
tion of Work.” A synopsis of Mr. Moore’s plan 
is as follows: 

“Rotation of Work will give you the right to 
work in any newspaper chapel as much as the 
member working the most. 

“Allow you to go where you will with tke as- 
surance of making a living. 

“Permit you to work overtime without being 
compelled to give it out. 

“Make secret cliques in typographical affairs 
ineffective. 

“Do away with priority without in any way in- 
fringing the rights of others. 

“Allow you to work in any capacity in which 
you are competent. 

“Minimize the penalty for inability to ‘make 
good’ in all departments. 

“In providing work for all will make your card 
as valuable as the other fellow’s. 

“Offer something worth while to the non-union 
man to join our ranks. 

“Remove forever the incentive for anyone to 
violate his obligation. 

“Obviate the necessity for assessments when 
necessary to strike. 

“Give you something to look forward to in the 
event your present job gives out.” 

Henry Caxon of the Chronicle chapel put the 
family aboard the flivver and started out. A 
month ought to see him back. 


Jesse Morse, dean of Chronicle operators, chose 
to visit King George’s minions up B. C. way 
while away this vacation period. There wasn’t 
a drop of m. s. in sight and Jesse felt quite home- 
sick. 

Amos Dahlke, Chronicle machinist, put on a 
sub and began a walking tour. Amos said he 
was headed for Los as he wants to meet the 
Sennet bathing beauties. 


“Pop” Fish of the Chronicle chapel has been 
down on his Santa Cruz sauerkraut ranch. *Pap’”’ 
has several hillsides planted to this luscious fruit 
and expects to bull the market if the hot dogs 
hold out, 

Jack McDermott, Chronicle, is back at work 
after viewing some government land up North. 
It’s covered with sage brush, but Mac figures to 
hire Burbank to graft wine grape vines to the 
chaparral and make money from the start. 

John Collins of the Chronicle is off on his an- 
nual, to be gone a month—perhaps more. 

“Prof.” Groom, Chronicle, one of the young- 
sters of the craft Gutenberg invented, is seriously 
considering purchasing a Pierce-Arrow. He isn’t 
quite sure yet, but it’ll be a P-A or a Ford. 

Dave Hughes, daylight skipper of the Chronicle, 
is lending the light of his countenance to the mud 
baths of a nearby resort. Two weeks of it and 
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Dave ought to be “all steamed up” for another 
year’s grind. 

C. W. Mann, one of the Chronicle’s able fish- 
ermen, is back after giving the fish of Tahoe sev- 
eral treats on the end of a line. We hesitate to 
tell the size of the biggest ones he caught. 

E. H. Nesbit (“Old Reliable’) of the Chronicle 
chapel, jumped the rattlers for Los Angeles the 
other day. “Ike” says to look for him on the 
beaches, ’cause he’ll be there. 

E. F. Owen, the “Baltimore Kid,” hit town the 
other day and slipped up on the Chronicle, where 
he got a big welcome. 

Neal Voss, the good-natured ad operator of the 
Chronicle, is down Pajaro Valley way, spending 
his vacation with relatives. 

F, L. Blanchard, for lo these many moons ad 
operator on the Chronicle, with his family, is en- 
joying a well-earned rest of several weeks’ dur- 
ation. 

Assistant Skipper Charlie Cullen, the Chronicle 
Adonis, after a fortnight’s vacation is on deck 
again, looking younger than ever. 

W. M. Davie, Chronicle foreman, left Wednes- 
day for a spot across the state line in the Sierra 
Nevadas, where a judicious use of rifle and line 
bring plenteous returns. Mr. Davie expects to 
be absent about four weeks. 

Secretary Michelson wishes to call the atten- 
tion of chapel chairmen to the fact that he has 
compiled and had printed a new “rate card” for 
use in collecting dues and assessments, and 
wishes chairmen would call at the office for 
copies. It is very complete and shows the 
amount of dues on earnings of from $1 to $400 

M. T. Piersol of the Daily News chapel, who, 
accompanied by his wife and daughter, have been 
touring Northern California for the past month, 


| have returned to this city. “Pop” has not told 


the motor fans of the News just where his ram- 
bling took him, but “Bill” Leslie and Ed Lowe 


| are laying even bets that he did not stray far 


from the paved roads. However, he is said to 
have spent some time around Blue Lake in Lake 
County. 

Reuben A. Greenwell, was the only one appear- 
ing before the meeting of the union Sunday for 
initiation. Mr. Greenwell will be employed in 
the Franklin Typesetting Co, plant, where he ex- 
pects to take a post-graduate course in linotype 
operating. : 

It will be sad news to many San Francisco 
and California printers, as well as the craft all 
over the United States, to read in the July Jour- 
nal of the sudden taking away of Sam Montgom- 
ery, that quiet, good-humored soul, known to so 
many of the trade. Mr. Montgomery, accom- 
panied by several friends, was motoring to the 
races at Lotonia, when the car in which they were 
riding skidded and overturned near Huntington, 
W. Va., injuring Sam so seriously that he died 
shortly after reaching a hospital. Upon being 
thrown out his head struck a rock, which caused 
his death, 

Reports from the South indicate there has been 
a shakeup in the executive force of the Los An- 
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geles Examiner. It is reported that Bert Reed, 
who has been foreman of the Examiner for a 
number of years, has been succeeded by a Mr. 
Taylor, formerly ad foreman and for the past 
few years a teacher of printing in Los Angeles 
schools. Ad Foreman Messner has been suc- 
ceeded by Jas. Harper, and the force has been 
generally rearranged. 

Archie Noyes, Bulletin chapel, is enjoying a 
vacation at Camp Meeker, Yosemite Valley. 

J. J. O’Rourke is absent from his duties at the 
Bulletin enjoying a vacation in the southern part 
of the state. 

Wanderlust having struck “Bob” Higgins of 
the Bulletin, he put on a sub and is enjoying a 
protracted vacation in St. Louis and way points. 

Mrs. Eastman, Bulletin proofreader, is spend- 
ing her summer vacation visiting friends and rela- 
tives in Boston. 

John Langry, Bulletin, is enjoying a vacation 
at Lagunitas, Marin County. 

Ira Stuck of the Bulletin has just returned from 
a trip to Los Angeles, where he visited relatives. 
Mr. Stuck also visited other points of interest 
in the South. 

Chas. White is again on duty at the Bulletin, 
after an enjoyable visit with friends and relatives 
in Southern California. 

Harvey George of Paris, Texas, brother of 
Ed George of the Bulletin chapel, is a San Fran- 
cisco visitor. Mr. George is so pleased with 
climatic conditions that he plans to make Cali- 
fornia his home in the near future. 

After an extended tour of the East, during 
which he visited Washington, New York and 
Montreal, George Dillon is again at work at the 
Bulletin. 

Harry Johnston, who has been touring the 
middle states for the past several weeks, accom- 
panied by his wife, has returned to the Bulletin. 
Harry reports an enjoyable trip, but states road 
conditions in some sections do not compare with 
California highways, stating that for three days 
in a stretch they were compelled to use skid- 
chains in order to negotiate some of the muddy 
roads. 

Frank Hart, ex-foreman of Oakland Post and 
Enquirer, but now resident in Los Angeles, has 
recently undergone an operation for tonsilitis. 
Last reports from that city were that he was in a 
serious condition. 


——_@_______ 


On the lower levels there is no adaptation; our 
selfish desires are at odds with nature, we are 
out for a good time and get no response; ‘ 
but the keynote of the higher level is joy—the joy 
of the laborer who has found his work, of the 
lover who has seen his object, of the hero who 
has received his commission —L. P. Jacks. 


—————_@____—___ 
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Synopsis of Minutes of July 13, 1923. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Vice- 
President Stanton. 

Roll Call of Officers—President Hollis, Secre- 
tary O’Connell and Financial Secretary McTier- 
nan were excused. Delegate Coulsting appointed 
vice-president pro tem. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—From Coopers No. 65—I. P. Be- 
ban,, vice S. Hollis. Cooks No. 44—Emil G. 
Buehrer, A. J. Van Bebber, Bert Covich, Andrew 
Jacobs, A. Warner Olson, Rudolf Wartenberg, 
H, D. McDowell, John Bernhardt, A. N. Oliver, 
John Larsen. Waitresses—Hilda Baldwin, Kath- 
ryn Benedict, Helen Crosky, Mary Everson, 
Marguerite Finkenbinder, Nellie Hooper, Della 
McAdams, Laura Molleda, Lillian Stevenson. 
Retail Shoe Clerks—David Cohen. Tailors No. 
80—J. Marten, A. C. Sheahan, B. F. Anderson, 
N. Soderberg. Delegates seated. 

Communications—l*iled—From the Department 
of Labor, with reference to the Russian immi- 
grants. From Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410, re- 
questing a demand for the Shoe Salesmen Union 
card when purchasing shoes. From the American 


. Federation of Labor, thanking Council for copy 


of injunction. From Postmaster Power, thanking 
Council for its co-operation and assistance in the 
recent convention or postal conference. I’rom the 
International Brewery Workers’ Union, relative 
to the unfair attitude of the Schlitz and Pabst 
Brewing companies. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Stable 
Employees’ Union, requesting a boycott be levied 
on the Gus Lindauer’s livery stable. 

Referred to 
State Federation of Labor. 
B. W. Huebsch, publisher of Industrial Democ- 
racy, as compiled by Glenn Plumb. Moved that 
a copy of said book be purchased by the Council; 
carried. 

The convention call of the State Federation of 
Labor was read, and it was moved and seconded 
that the matter be laid over for two weeks; motion 
carried. 

Report of Executive Committee—The only mat- 
ter before the committee was the appointment of 
a sub-committee to attend a meeting in the 
Mayor’s office, on the proposed increase in wages 
for employees of the Municipal Railway. Dele- 
gates Stanton, Coulsting, Rogers and the Secre- 
tary were appointed to attend meeting to be held 
Thursday, July 19th, at 1 p. m. Report con- 
curred in. 

Reports of Unions—Cracker Bakers—Special 
meeting to be held Monday evening of Union and 
Auxiliary in relation to pending situation, Tailors 
—Unable to parade on Labor Day; requested a 
demand for the union label when purchasing 
clothes. : 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Hetch-Hetchy Committee — Vice-President 
Stanton reported relative to attempt to bring elec- 
tric power issue before Board of Supervisors at 
meeting of July 9th, Moved and seconded that 
Executive Committee report to this Council upon 
advisability of holding mass meetings on Hetch- 
Hetchy power distribution in order that public 
may become advised as to true situation; carried. 

New Business—Moved that the request of the 
Cracker Bakers’ Union, that officers appear be- 
fore special meeting Monday evening, be referred 
to Executive Committee; carried. 

Receipts—$403.77. Expenses—$117.25. 

Council adjourned at 9 p. m. - 

Fraternally submitted, 
WM. T. BONSOR, Secretary pro tem. 


Labor Clarion—Minutes of the 
Communication from 


LABEL SECTION. 

Minutes of meeting held Wednesday, July 11, 
1923, in Brotherhood Hall, Labor Temple. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p.m. by Presi- 
dent W. G. Desepte, with all officers present but 
Secretary W. H. Lane, Trustee J. Frankenstein, 
and A. Vurek and J. P. Griffin of the Agitation 
Committee. Brother Lane excused. 

Minutes of previous meeting approved as read. 

Credentials—From Cigarmakers’ Union No. 228, 
Retail Shoe Clerks’ Union No. 410 and Journey- 
men Tailor’s Union No. 80 were received and 
delegates seated. 

Communications—From Labor Council stating 
that a balance of $108.14 from the Publicity Com- 
mittee was being turned over to the Label Sec- 
tion’s general fund, with the understanding that 
the sign-board next to the Labor Temple be re- 
painted. Filed, Secretary instructed to send suit- 
able reply. Minutes of Building Trades Counci! 
read and filed. Minutes of St. Louis Label Trades 
Section, noted and filed. From Bookbinders and 
Bindery Women’s Union, notice of change of ad- 
dress; noted and filed. 

Bills—Referred to Trustees and ordered paid. 

Reports of Unions—Cracker Bakers No. 125 are 
still negotiating on their new agreement and will 
hold a joint mass meeting with the Cracker Bak- 
ers’ Auxiliary next Monday night in the Labor 
Temple. Stereotypers reporting everything fine. 
Cigarmakers made an earnest appeal to the dele- 
gates to report back to their respective unions to 
have their members smoke union cigars. look 
Tailors No, 80 report spring 
trade good, have also increased their membership; 
demand the Tailors’ union label. Upholsterer 
Union No, 28 report that the Continental Bed- 
ding Mfg. Co. and the Sultan Mfg. Co. were still 
unfair to them; members all busy. Garment Cut- 
ters’ Union report all members working, can not 


for the union label. 


fill demand; will have special meeting this weck 
to change one meeting night to earlier in the 
evening. Cap Makers Union requesting a demand 
for their union label in cloth hats and caps. Re 
tail Shoe Clerks report that the Walk-Over, 
Werner's, TFlorsheim’s, Gallen Stein- 
berg’s, Fillmore street, Billsbor- 
ough’s, The Shoe Mart and the Booterie on Fill- 
more street were unfair to them. Hoisting Engi- 
neers report the Bridge Carpenters out on strike, 
which would effect some of their members; four 
San Francisco firms who are part of the Industrial 
Association are involved. Waiters’ Union report 
everybody employed; are negotiating with em- 
ployers; sending delegates to international con- 
vention. Ladies’ Auxiliary report they are get- 
ting on a business basis; are buying union labelled 
stationery and supplies; will meet on the second 
and fourth Wednesday of the month, beginning 
with August, in Brotherhood Hall, Labor Temple; 
that the 8th of August they wil! hold a whist 
party, prizes, score cards 25c; they are also visit- 
ing merchants in the Mission and downtown dis- 
tricts to ascertain the various lines of union- 
labelled goods they carry. Typographical Union 
No. 21, the delegate stated that he is chairman of 
the Label Committee of that union and requests 
that if delegates receive any printed matter with- 
out their union label to turn same over to him 
and he would take it up with his committee. 
Grocery Clerks report that the Piggly-Wiggly 
Stores are still unfair to them; are having trouble 
getting results in the Crystal Palace Market; re- 
quest a demand for their monthly working button, 
orange red for July. 

Report of Committees—Agitation Committee 
recommendations adopted. Trustees endorsed all 
bills. Special committees report progress. Thurs- 
day and Saturday dates still open. 

New Business—Billboard on 16th street newly 
painted. 

Receipts—General Fund, $160.14; Agent Fund, 
$45.58. Bills, $29.80. 

There being no further business, meeting ad- 


Kamp’s, 
Van's) on 


journed at 9:25 p.m., to meet Wednesday, July 
18th. 
Fraternally submitted, 
THEO. JOHNSON, 
Secretary pro tem. 

“Demand the union label, union working card 
and button everywhere.” 

————_&______ 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 

Belgium: Strikes at Antwerp—Strikes on the 
part of workers in the telegraph, telephone and 
railway services, which rapidly spread to the mail 
carriers and post office clerks, almost completely 
tied up transportation and communication in Bel- 
gium during May, 1923. The strikes were called 
off on June first, in the hope and expectation 
that the government will soon grant increased 
allowances to meet advanced living costs. 

China: Minor Labor Controversies—Telephone 
workers, seamen, house carpenters, moulders and 
electrical workers are involved in minor labor 
disagreements with employers at various points 
in China, 

Denmark: Unemployment—Unemployment in 
Denmark continues to decline, the number of un- 
employed having decreased from 54,900 to 26,194 
during the past year. 

England: Unemployment—On May 14, 1923, 
the wholly unemployed on the live registers 
totalled approximately 1,168,000, a decrease of 
35,196 during the preceding week. 

Hungary: Unemployment—Latest available 
figures give the number of unemployed as 25,291 
at the close of May, 1923, or a decrease of 6810 
during the month and 50 per cent during the year. 

Norway: Unemployment—During the period 
from April 24 to May 25, 1923, the number of 
unemployed persons in Norway decreased from 
19,300 to 14,800, 

Portugal: Lisbon—Due to the many bombs 
which were thrown against different barbers’ 
shops of Lisbon, the majority of the employers 
decided to close their shops on Sunday and give 
an increase of $3.00 per week to all their em- 
ployees. 

Oporto—Numerous strikes, involving the butch- 
ers, tailors, bakers, seamstresses, hatters, shoe- 
makers, silversmiths and cabinet makers have re- 
cently taken place in Oporto. 

Spain: Barcelona—Serious effects have at- 
tended the strike of coal handlers at the port of 
Barcelona. The discharge and transportation of 
Merchandise have been practically at a standstill 
and violence, resulting in death, has been reported 
in several instances. 
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WORKERS SUFFER MOST. 

“For no one is a strike so unpleasant as for 
the strikers themselves; they suffer by it far 
more than anybody else,” says the Australian 
Worker. 

“The strike darkens the homes of workers— 
drives the sunshine out of doors, puts the shadow 
of care into the wives’ eyes, and the pallor of 
want into their cheeks, and threatens injury to 
the children, lovingly as they are guarded. 

“Tf you are told that a strike has been forced 
by a handful of hot-headed militants, or by trucu- 
lent union leaders, you may dismiss the allega- 
tion with contempt.” 

The labor paper makes this comment in con- 
nection with the strike in the Maitland coal fields, 
which was caused by coal owners discharging 
representatives of miners who protested against 
poor working conditions, 

“This strike is a cruel thing for the miners and 
their families,” said the labor editor. “It means 
actual hunger for many of them, privation for 
them all—it means going short, sinking into debt, 
losing their bits of goods, getting into difficulties 
that will keep them on the breadline for long 
months after the strike is over, 

“The bosses are not hurt in any vital spot. A 
temporary stoppage of profits is the worst that 
befalls them. There is nothing missing from 
their tables. Their wives and children don’t have 
to do without anything. 

“The Maitland men, in standing by their mates, 
despite the bitter price that must be paid, have 
justified the labor movement.” 

> 
ORPHEUM. 

The Orpheum, starting Sunday matinee, July 
22, has as headline atraction Theodore Roberts, 
the famous Paramount character actor. “The Man 
Higher Up,” a brilliant psychological drama writ- 
ten by Wm. C. De Mille, was the means of re- 
introducing Mr. Roberts to the stage about a year 
ago. At that time he was unable to play the 
Orpheum but for a week, and so, between pic- 
tures, he is playing a return engagement in the 
gripping playlet for another single week. He is 
supported in his act by Wilfred Lucas who is a 
stage and screen luminary in his own right. 

Pearl Regay, the sensational dancer, is another 


An ELECTRIC 
LIGHT 


Burns at 


Orpheum feature. Miss Regay, who combines a 
startling ability as a contortionist with the ulti- 
mate in dancing art, is a dance originator of fame. 
She is assisted by Lester Sheehan, well known as 
an eccentric dancer, and Hal. Finley at the piano. 

Ben Bernie and his orchestra of syncopaters, 
who have met with great success during the past 
week, remain for another seven days. 

There is also to be a generous lot of comedy on 
the bill with Joe Morris and Flo Campbell and 
the Four Camerons as the chief funmakers. Joe 
Morris, than there is no more popular comedian 
in vaudeville, brings a revised edition of “The 
Avi-ate-her” assisted by his pretty partner. 

The Four Camerons, with their uproarous fun- 
fest “Like Father-Like Son,” have laugh creations 
down to a fine science. 

With an entertaining combination of instru- 
mental music and comedy Charles Sargent and 
John Marvin present a novelty. 

Paul Decker, who will be pleasantly remem- 
bered for previous playlets, brings a new Edwin 
Burke comedy entitled “Doubt.” It is replete in 
crisp lines and bright situations. 

A delightful pair are Chong and Rosie Moey, 
who started their stage careers in San Francisco, 
and who present a Chinese version of American 
songs and dances, 


= > as 
“CAN’T-STRIKE” LAW URGED. 

Let the President set miners’ wages and hold 
these workers to their tasks in the event of fail- 
ure of mine workers and coal owners to agree. 

This is included in the preliminary report by 
the United States Coal Commission, after eight 
months’ investigation, 

The report also recommends that the govern- 
ment seize the mines and they be operated by the 
President, who shall set coal prices and the com- 
pensation to be paid to the mine owners. In the 
latter case, however, the President has not the 
final word, as in the case of setting wages. The 
property owners may appeal to the courts if they 
believe the award is too low. 

In its plan to avert strikes, the Commission 
says that the expiration of the contract in the 
anthracite region should not coincide with the ex- 
piration of the bituminous contract. 

Reference is made to coal owners’ enormous 
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profits, and reports by coal owners, as do rail- 
roads, and other public utility corporations, is 
favored. 

The Commission does not seem to consider 
that it would inflict a penalty on miners if Con- 
gress prohibited them from striking and empow- 
ered the President to set their wages. The Com- 
mission says no “punitive legislation” will be 
recommended at this time, but that the anthracite 
wage negotiations, now on, will be watched to 
see if the miners and coal owners “show a co- 
operative spirit.” 

——__o— 
ANDY GALLAGHER’S HAT. 

Andy Gallagher, former supervisor, lost his 
straw hat. 

A lot of fellows lose straw hats, but Andy’s 
skimmer blew overboard while crossing the bay on 
the Sausalito ferryboat from his home at Yolanda, 
and Andy says the summer has a long way to go 
yet and he wanted that hat. 

He raised such a commotion that it was believed 
a man had fallen overboard. 

The last seen of Andy’s hat it was floating 
down the bay with a seagull perched on the crown. 
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The business world cannot get cnough 
competent stenographer-typists and book- 
keepers. Therefore send your boys and girls 
to Gallagher-Marsh, the school that invites 
you to come and see its students write at 
rate of 125 to 150 words per minute. It then 
challenges all other schools to equal in your 
presence what you may see acomplished at 
Gallagher-Marsh. There is no fairer way to 
prove its merit. 

Remember also that Gallagher-Marsh has 
its shorthand books printed and bound in 
union conditions. 
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Send for booklet. Day School, $15 per 
month; Night School, $6. Van Ness Ave- 
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SHOPMEN WILL EXERCISE RIGHTS. 
By International Labor News Service. 

Commenting on the action of the United States 
District Court at Chicago making permanent the 
Daugherty injunction obtained against the rail- 
road shopmen, President Samuel Gompers of the 
American Federation of Labor said that the de- 
cision would have no influence on the shopmen. 
He continued: 

“The men with whom some of the railway com- 
panies have thus far refused to come to any 
agreement will continue to exercise the normal 
activities guaranteed to them by the laws and the 
constitution of our country. 

“These railroad executives will, as times goes 
on, appreciate more than even they do now the 
difference between having the highly skilled 
mechanics whom they are victimizing and the 
amateur labor of the strike-breakers whom they 
have herded. Let any one, any interested person, 
make inquiry from the executives of the railroad 
companies who have come to an agreement with 
the railway shopmen’s unions, and they will have 
an appreciation of the tremendous advantages 
which have come to both management and men 
as a result of the agreements. 

“So far as Attorney General Daugherty is con- 
cerned, nothing else could be expected from him 
than that he would follow the bent of his origin- 
ally declared purpose to use all the power vested 
in him as the head of his department to establish 
what he called the ‘open shop.’ The future, the 
very near future, will bring about the organiza- 
tion of the men and women of toil whether on the 
railroads or engaged in any other useful service 
in our Republic.” 


—* 
DROPS FOSTER’S AGENT. 


By International Labor News Service. 

Condemning extremists of the type of William 
Z. Foster as a menace to organized labor, the 
Central Labor Union of Philadelphia and vicinity 
has withdrawn the letters and credentials of G. P. 
McCarthy, one of Foster’s organizers and repre- 
sentatives. 

The action was taken after delegates to the cen- 
tral body had charged that McCarthy was using 
the credentials of the union to obtain privileges 
throughout the state and was giving a false im- 
pression of the organization. The Central Labor 
Union of Wilkes-Barre and the Pennsylvania 
State Federation of Labor were at once notified 
of the Central Labor Union’s action. 

In withdrawing McCarthy’s credentials, the fol- 
lowing motion was adopted: 

“Motion that this Central Labor Union revoke 
the credentials of G. P. McCarthy, he having 
abused the privileges granted by same and the 
Secretary stands instructed to notify the Central 
Labor Union of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and the Penn- 
sylvania State Federation of Labor to take action 
in accordance therewith. Carried.” 

McCarthy is said to be one of the Foster 
agents who was forcibly ejected from the an- 
thracite miners’ convention at Scranton. 

> — = 

CONGRESS IN EMPEROR’S CASTLE. 
By International Labor News Service. 

Perhaps nothing shows better the change that 
the war brought to Europe than the announce- 
ment that the International Federation of Work- 
ing Women will hold its biennial congress begin- 
ning August 14 at Vienna in the Schonbrun 
Castle, the summer residence of the late Emperor 
Francis Joseph. 

One of the most autocratic and reactionary of 
modern monarchs, Franz Joseph would doubtless 
turn over in his grave if he knew that working 
women from thirty countries—cap makers, laun- 
dresses, glove and garment workers—would meet 
in the place once sacred to “blue-blooded” para- 
sites who never did a stroke of useful work in 
their lives. 

Franz Joseph would very likely be still more 
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disturbed if he knew that the working women 
would discuss peace, which his militaristic gov- 
ernment hated so bitterly. In addition to re- 
ports on women’s work for peace, there will be 
a report on international labor organization, as 
well as discussions on women’s trade unions, 
regulation of the wage of women workers, the 
problem of persuading women to take a greater 
interest in unions, and of family allowances in 
addition to wages. Each trade union center is 
permitted to send five delegates for the first 50,- 
000 women members and one additional delegate 
for each additional 50,000 members. 

The purpose of the federation is to unite organ- 
ized working women for the planning of a pro- 
gram for raising the standard of life for women 
workers throughout the world. 

oe 

DON’T LOVE TWELVE-HOUR DAY. 

Men don’t like the twelve-hour day. Common 
sense tells us this. Yet Judge Gary and other 
steel magnates go on declaring steel workers 
just simply dote on the twelve-hour shift! 

But if any proof is needed that the twelve-hour 
day is unpopular, the Colorado Iron and Fuel 
Company can supply it. J. F. Welborn, head of 
the company, in a letter summarizing the results 
of the change from the twelve to an eight-hour 
working shift at the company’s steel plant, wrote: 

“A factor of added interest is the fact that, 
with almost capacity operations at our steel plant 
during the last few months and employing over 


six thousand men, we have experienced no short- 


age of labor. Our operating officials have fre- 
quently expressed the belief that this condition is 
due, in large part at least, to adoption of the 
eight-hour shift.” 

Judge Gary assures the world that there is a 
shortage of labor in the steel industry. It is likely 
that if the Steel Corporation had put the eight- 
hour day into effect it, like the Colorado Iron and 
Steel Company, would have experienced no diffi- 
culty in obtaining help. It stands to reason that 
men will not work twelve hours in a steel hell 
unless they are driven by dire necessity. If they 
can earn their living elsewhere by working a rea- 
sonable number of hours, they will give the steel 
mills a wide berth. 

Men have no love for the twelve-hour day, 
Gary notwithstanding. If Gary persists in assert- 
ing that steel workers are fond of the twelve-hour 
day, he’ll gain a reputation for “nerve” exceeding 
that of a man who will flirt with a woman stand- 
ing in a street car, while he himself is comfortably 
seated. 
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INJUNCTIONS FOREVER! 

By J. M. Baer, the Congressman-Cartoonist. 
International Labor News Service. 

It used to be “Freedom Forever,” but now At- 
torney General Harry Daugherty “thinks” it’s 
going to be “Injunctions Forever!” 

But Daugherty has another think coming. In 
fact, he has several thinks coming. 

Harry says that the Chicago Federal Court 
order issued by a judge he recommended making 
permanent the sweeping injunction asked by the 
government in the shopmen’s strike “forever set- 
tled” the law, insuring the public against a strike 
tying up interstate commerce. 

“Forever” is a long time, Harry, and all sorts 
of changes are likely to occur before it is over. 
It’s even barely possible that you and the Ad- 
ministration and the judges it appointed may be 
gone from the scene before “forever” has ended. 

No court that exists can stop men from refus- 
ing to work. If this refusal to work ties up inter- 
state commerce, the courts can’t do more than 
fulminate. True, they can issue outrageous in- 
junctions, such as the Daugherty injunction, but 
the injunctions won’t prevent men from going 
about their normal activities as long as the Con- 
stitution of the United States stands. As Presi- 
dent Gompers of the American Federation of 
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CANT BUSTE 


OVERALLS | 


SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 
UNION-MADE CLOTHING 
Cor. Agents 
Sixth & Market CARHARTT OVERALLS 
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1300 Polk St. 701 Shrader St. 
820 Clement St. Vallejo, Calif. 
21st Ave. & Geary St. 
Crystal Palace Market 


Spotless Food Stores 
2765 Mission St. 2070 Mission St. 
3391 Mission St. 4621 Mission St. 


You can buy more groceries for a Dollar 
at Jenny Wren than at any store in San 
Francisco. We claim better quality, too, 
and quality is remembered long after price 
is forgotten. 

Shop and Save at Jenny Wren 


LIBERTY BANK 


SAVINGS 


COMMERCIAL 


You are welcome here 


any time between 
nine in the morning 
and twelve midnight. 
“‘Use Our Night Service’? 
Market, Mason & Turk Streets 
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“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 
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THE LABOR GLARION 


Labor said: “The men will continue to 
exercise the normal activities guaranteed to them 
by the laws and the Constitution of the country.” 

The only thing that the Chicago court’s decision 
settled “forever” was the fact that labor can ex- 
pect nothing from the present Administration. 
As long as the injunction was only temporary, 
there was hope that the judiciary might see a 
light and realize what a deadly blow at freedom 
the purpose of the decree was though practically 
it amounted to nothing. 

But now that the injunction has been made 
permanent, labor knows once and for all what to 
expect from this “friendly” administration. The 
decision shows beyond a doubt the labor policy 
of those now in control of the national govern- 
ment. 

The President may make professions of love for 
the workers, but now they know that “forever” 
Daugherty with a dagger for labor in his hand 
is hiding behind the Chief Executive. 

ee 
SILENT UNION ACTION. 
By Jack Williams. 

Dejection, at times, comes to earnest union men 
and women who cast a longing glance to the 
marked day when workers will truly realize their 
place in labor’s march; when they will understand 
that action, not talk, is the real master of indus- 
trial solution, 

Dejection, as said, comes when laborites ponder 
over the union power neglected instead of being 
used in releasing labor from the slave grasp of 
capitalism that is kept active by its lasting 
screams for more, more coin. Reports to the 
Label Section are not creditable to union men 
as a whole when these reports point to the many 
avenues of escape left to greed by workers’ neg- 
lect in standing by the union label. 


Union Label. 

Would that it were possible to bring to every 
worker in the U. S. A. the full meaning of the 
high resolve embodied in the above two simple 
words that holds the salvation of the masters of 
the hammer, saw and chisel. 

The goal of industrial adjustment lies in the 
assembling of the labor mind. A week after a 
union meeting ask some attendant the main points 
in the discussion. Very probably not a word re- 
mains in memory. Under such ruinous methods 
would the massive corporations hold rule in the 
industrial kingdom. The question answers itself. 
They hold rule by keeping valuable data stored 
in mind and letter for a background in proceed- 
ings for and against industrial contentions; by 
the unit assembly of corporative thought in oppo- 
sition to the commanding force of labor, that is 
held subject to many dictations because of the 
indirect action of many wérkers who are part in 
that force, but collectively do not learn how to 
help direct that force. 

A destined settler of wrongs is the union label, 
would but workers read and think. Looking over 
cuts and ads calls to mind the slips made in buys 
by non-readers. Glance over the ad portion. 


You'll feel better by the spirit drawn therefrom. 
One I’m looking at just now surely determines us 
to act square with brothers and sisters in that 
line of work. It is an overall ad and reads 
“Boss of the Road,” “Union Made.” 

Say, the look on the dog allows of no two 
meanings. The grin is a sworn stranger to de- 
ceit and portrays the great wield attached to the 
label would but workers keep in touch with its 
appeals; would they but obey duties and listen 
to its calls in the battle against odds that com- 
mand wealth, learning and bought legislative 
power in the Big Issue awaiting adjustment. 
Another ad reads, “Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union. For twenty years we have issued the 
Union Stamp for use under our Voluntary Arbi- 
tration contract. Disputes settled by arbitration. 
Peace and success to workers and employers. 
Prosperity of Shoe Making Communities. As 
loyal union men and women, we ask you to de- 
mand shoes bearing the above Union Stamp on 
sole, insole or lining.” 

Silence has proven its worth above noise in all 
departments of endeavor. The union label con- 
tains that silent power and is the greatest weapon 
ever conceived in defense of labor. Do let us not 
“Forget.” Let us obey its moderate calls in jus- 
tice to others whom we wish to return same to us. 

——— 


Next to being right in this world, the best of 
all things is to be clearly and definitely wrong, 
because you will come out somewhere. If you go 
buzzing about between right and wrong, vibrating 
and fluctuating, you come out nowhere; but if 
you are absolutely and thoroughly and _ persist- 
ently wrong, you must some of these days have 
the extreme good fortune of knocking your head 
against a fact, and that sets you all straight again. 
—Thomas Huxley. 

SEE _<caeeeEEeEeEe 

I had been working in my garden. The sun 
was just below the horizon and the dew was 
already on the smooth green walks bordered by 
sweet-smelling roses and carnations. The still- 
ness of the evening was broken only by the 
whistling of a blackbird. I sat down on a rude 
seat I had formed beneath an old tree, and, as 
I thought of the fruits and plants that were 
ripening around me, I exclaimed to myself, “How 
happy if they knew it, are they that till the 
ground.”—William Barnes. 

————_&______ 


If I could give an account of all that I owe to 
great predecesors and contemporaries, there would 
be but a small balance in my favor. . . . In 
point of fact, we are all collective beings, do what 
we may; for how little have we, and are we, that 
we can strictly call our own property? We must 
all receive and learn, both from those who were 
before us, and from those who are with us. Even 
the greatest genius would not go far, if he willed 
to draw everything out of his own internal self. 
But many very simple-minded men do not com- 
prehend that; and they grope in darkness for half 
a life, with their dreams of originality—Goethe. 
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The First Bank in the 
Mission District 


The Mission Bank is in a position to render busi- 


ness men and individuals every service which a 


offer. 


THE MISSION BANK 


Conservative and Carefully Managed Bank can 


The young business man who has demonstrated 
ability to successfully conduct his affairs will re- 
ceive special consideration. 


The Bank of California, National Association, 
owns more than one-half of our Capital Stock. 


THE MISSION BANK 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Sixteenth Street and Julian Avenue 
SS 


Fifteen 


A genuine love of your own time is the recog- 
nition of what you meet in it, of those best mo- 
ments which crave to be made accessible even for 
the remotest of ages following. To immortalize 
any given moment, however, is to take it out of 
the temporary and somehow to find a language 
for it so general in its appeal that hereafter it 
may preserve in its own significance the trivial 
circumstances from which it first arose—John 
Erskine, 
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It is easy to run with a crowd and to follow 
the example of the French revolutionist, who, 
hearing the noise and the roar of the streets, 
cried out, “There go the people. I must follow 
them for I am their leader;” but to stand with 
patience and self-control in a post of high respon- 
sibility when a strong current of public opinion 
goes sweeping by, careless of consequences and 
unrestrained in its expression of feeling, is the 
mark of a real man.—Nicholas Murray Butler. 
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Phone: MARKET 2139 
Special Line of Ready-Made Overcoats & Clothing 


M. WEINER & SON—Fine Tailoring 


Dress Suits to Rent 
THE UNION TAILOR 


3005-07 Sixteenth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


St 


Restaurant 
MARKET AT 4TH, SAN FRANCISCO 


IT PAYS TO BUY 


BENDER’S SHOES 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


2412 Mission Street Near Twentieth 
Martha Washington Shoes Buster Brown Shoes 


FISHER HATS 


JET ANDREWS 
UNION MADE 


Established 1851 


We are selling all Coats at a 20 per 
cent reduction. 


666 MARKET STREET 


OPP. PALACE HOTEL 
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CHECKER 
a TAXICABS 


NOW—UNIONIZED 


SUTTER 
400 


RIDE IN A CHECKER AND SPEND THE 
DIFFERENCE 
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SHOE inna 
FOR MEN 


Down to the Minute Styles 
AT BIG SAVINGS TO YOU 


8 HIGH LACE SHOES IN 

BROWN AND BLACK 
SALE CALF--COMPLETE 
PRICE SIZES IN ALL STYLES 


Saasesecscecrranassssnanarane=e===i| | Fourth street, where the same office hours will be 
maintained as heretofore. 


J. B. Dale, organizer for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, has received instructions from 
headquarters in Washington to go to Stockton 
and do organizing work in that vicinity during 
the next two months. 

Delegates to the twenty-second annual conven- 
tion of the International Stereotypers and Elec- 
trotypers’ Union of North America are meeting 
in Omaha. Renewal of an arbitration agreement 
with the American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, which expired April 30, 1922, was said to 
be the chief matter to be discussed. 

Frank McDonald, president of the State Build- 
ing Trades Council, and Paul Scharrenberg, sec- 
retary of the State Federation of Labor, have sig- 
nified their willingness to attend the big get-to- 
gether which will be held in Napa in the near 
future. 


William McClellan Cook, editor of the Califor- 
nia Oil Worker, official organ of the organized 


SMART LO-CUTS in Brown Calf, White Nu-Buck, ! Shs UNION oil workers of this State, is in San Francisco, and 


: 3 before returning to Long Beach, will make several 
fe = = MADE 8 & , 
Tan Calf and Black Gun Calf--All Styles All Sizes SHOES talks before Oil Workers’ unions in this section. 


s. KATSCHINSKI The Cracker Bakers’ Union, at a meeting in the 


Labor Temple last Monday night, voted to post- 

MISSION STORE pone further action on the question of a strike 
OPEN i a 4| | Sal Francisce’s to enforce its demand for an increase in pay until 
Union the Pacific Coast representative of the Interna- 

SATURDAY 825 MARKET 4 MISSION AT 224 tional Union can reach this city. He is expected 
EVENINGS SAN FKANCISCO Shoe Stores here the latter part of this week, and when he 


Until 9:30 TEENTH CT 0: arrives the whole situation will be placed before 
SPREE ISTE: page Sms cates him. The union is authorized to strike if its de- 
mands are not acceded to by the employers, but 
it was deemed best to wait until the International 
representative could arrive. 
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Brief Items of Interest ae oor 


The Trenton Times suggests that workers re- 
vive their old slogan of half a century ago in 
opposing Judge Gary’s 12-hour day. 

““Kight hours for work, eight hours for sleep, 
and eight hours for recreation and self-improve- 
ment,’ was the popular slogan of working men 
half a century ago when protesting against the 
‘sun to sun’ and 12 or 13-hour day that prevailed 
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The Labor Clarion is now preparing its Labor There are now a number of halls available in 
Day number and unions that fail to notify the the Labor Temple, and unions that are meeting 
management as to unfair concerns in their line | elsewhere would do well to interview the manager 
will not be justified in complaining afterward if | concerning meeting in their own building, Few 
an advertisement of some firm not fair to them | unions have a good reason for meeting elsewhere. 


appears. It is not possible for us to know all | The following delegates were seated at the last : : : : : 

: BAe Ss aan | ’ n 3 Se es 7 in some sections, and in some of the industries 
the unfair concerns without being furnished a | meeting of the Labor Council: From the Coopers, patae: Hane the Ti dtp ahoutab 
; ; : 7S : u - 
list by the interested unions. I. P. Beban; from the Cooks, Emil Buehrer, A. J. s any aed tania Chance sence! Bae sep 


Van Bebber, Bert Covich, Andrew Jacobs, A. W. vived plow in protest against the attempt of the 
Olson, Rudolf Wartenberg, H. D. McDowell, steel industry to keep we 12-hour day. It should 

i NU Olivemand John DLerser not be necessary in these times for any man to 
be compelled to labor 12 hours of the 24 in order 
to earn a living for himself and family. And it 
is not necessary for the steel or any other indus- 
try that 12-hour shifts shall be maintained. That 
is too much like human slavery, and slavery was 
abolished in this country 60 years ago.” 


These members of San Francisco unions died 
during the past week: James Cunningham of the 
carpenters, Jeremiah Lucey of the millwrights. John Bernhardt, 

Bookbinders’ Union No, 31, and Bindery Wo- | from the Waitresses, Hilda Baldwin, Kathryn 
men’s Union No, 125 are to give a joint picnic in | Benedict, Helen Crosky, Mary Everson, Mar- 
Fairfax Park, Marin County, Sunday, July 29th. | guerite Finkenbinder, Nellie Hooper, Della Mc- 
There will be dancing and games of various kinds | Adams, Laura Moleda, Lillian Stevenson; from 
for the entertainment of those who attend. A | the Shoe Clerks, David Cohen; from the Tailors, 
round-trip ticket to Yosemite has been provided | J. Marten, A. C. Sheehan, B. F, Anderson, N. 


as a gate prize. Admission to the park will be | Soderberg. 
50 cents, and a large crowd is expected to be in The headquarters of the Cooks’ Helpers’ Union % BARBERS RAISE WAGES. 
attendance. | has been moved from 451 Kearny street to 218 Toledo, Ohio, organized barbers have secured 


a new wage agreement which calls for $30 a week 

guarantee, with 60 per cent over $42. The old 

rate was $26 a week and 60 per cent over $37. 
o> 


Our battle will be won when we give thought 


B ‘@) x | N to the spending of our union earnings, Purchase 
union-labelled products. 
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ae DEMAND THE LABEL 
Oakland Auditorium Pega Re one Si 


Every Wednesday 
SHOW STARTS 8:30 P. M. 


HERMAN THE TAILOR 
1104 MARKET 


